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III.— ON THE PROBABILITY OF THE EXISTENCE 
OF PHONETIC LAW. 

It cannot be denied that the doctrine of the inviolability of 
phonetic law is a dogma which from the nature of the case will 
never be proved. 1 Phonetic laws are confessedly crossed by the 
work of analogy, another powerful force, which does not act with 
sufficient regularity to enable us to point out its exact extent, and 
to allow us to eliminate it from our count so as to leave us a 
clear balance of phonetic action. What havoc analogy plays 
with phonetic law it is no longer necessary to point out in a 
paper intended for a philological public. It is only by a sense of 
linguistic taste or tact, qualities especially subjective, that the 
doings of analogy can be at all scanned. There is nothing in- 
ductive about this ; every accepted explanation through analogy 
is only accepted in so far as the prevailing opinion of the best 
grammarians holds that the deviation from the righteous path of 
the phonetic law has come about thus and thus and not some 
other way. 

Any effort to free the assumption of inviolable phonetic law from 
the charge of dogmatism must therefore remain futile. Indeed, 
the word ' inviolable ' or ' infallible ' in matters of grammar is 
always to be deprecated, if for no other reason than the one that 
the conscious will of any language-user undeniably stands above 
phonetic facts. If there is any phonetic law which is strongly in 
force it is Grimm's law, or the pronunciation of k and g as palatals 
before e and i in the Romance languages. In the latter case no 
one will believe that the Italian could not with more or less effort 
enunciate the syllables ki or ge without palatalization ; in the case 
of Grimm's law it goes without saying that a consonant which has 
been changed could at the will of the speaker have remained 
unchanged. We ought rather to speak of the regularity of 
phonetic courses, which are never left without some positive causes 
for deviation. 

This, however, naturally leads up to the convenient expression 
' phonetic law,' where the word ' law ' must be understood meta- 

1 Cf. Whitney in the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 1882, p. xviii. 
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phorically. And though it must be confessed that even in this 
modified form it is a dogma which will never be proved induc- 
tively, it is believed that a satisfactory degree of probability can be 
established in favor of its existence. The following are the argu- 
ments : 

1. No other known theory succeeds at all in satisfactorily ex- 
plaining the origin of regular phonetic change on a large scale. 
There is no point in Whitney's discussions of language which 
provides in a satisfactory manner for this phenomenon. I quote 
two passages from his ' Language and the Study of Language.' 

On page 95 he says : ' He (the phonologist) cannot tell why 
sounds are found in the alphabet of one tongue which are unutter- 
able by the speakers of another ; why combinations which come 
without difficulty from the organs of one people are utterly eschewed 
by its neighbor and next of kin ; why, for example, the Sanskrit 
will tolerate no two consonants at the end of a word, the Greek no 
consonant but n, s or r, the Chinese none but a nasal, the Italian 
none at all ; why the Polynesian will form no syllable which does 
not end with a vowel, or which begins with more than one conso- 
nant, while the English will bear as many as six or seven conso- 
nants about a single vowel (as in splints, strands, twelfths') ; why 
the accent in a Latin word has its place always determined by the 
quantity of the syllable before the last, and rests either upon that 
syllable or the one that precedes it, while in Greek it may be given 
to either of the last three syllables, and is only partially regulated 
by quantity ; why, again, the Irish and Bohemian lay the stress 
of the voice invariably upon the first syllable of a word, and their 
near relations the Welsh and Polish as invariably upon the penult, 
others still like the Russian and Sanskrit submitting it to no restric- 
tion of place whatever. These and the thousand other not less 
striking differences of phonetic structure and custom which might 
readily be pointed out, are national traits, results of differences of 
physical organization so subtle (if they exist at all), of influences of 
circumstance so recondite, of choice and habit so arbitrary and ca- 
pricious, that they will never cease to elude the search of the inves- 
tigator.' And on page 152, speaking of the nature of the changing 
influences which beset any one language in the course of its life, he 
says : ' We have but hinted here and there at the more recondite 
and most potent influences which are deep-seated in the individual 
character of different tongues and the qualities of the people who 
speak them. That complex and intricate combination of native 
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capacities and dispositions, acquired'and inherited habits, and guid- 
ing circumstances, of which in each individual community the form 
and development of the common speech is a product, is in no two 
communities the same,' etc. 

And later on in the year 1875 he writes in essentially the same 
strain in his book ' Life and Growth of Language,' p. 72 fg. 

As far as these sentences contain any explanation at all for 
phonetic phenomena of wider scope, this is not very far removed 
from the theory of phonetic law. And when he speaks of them 
as ' national traits, results of subtle differences of physical organi- 
zation,' we have something even approaching an explanation of 
their ultimate cause. These passages certainly contain no explan- 
ation of these facts that might render superfluous the theory of 
phonetic law. 

Professor Easton, in the preceding article, expresses the belief 
'that most purely phonetic corruption may also be referred to 
analogy, its action working on the whole in the " line of least resist- 
ance," as the physicists put it, that is towards economy of effort.' 
That is, if the 8 of avBpamos is not an original member of the 
word, it is supposed that it has gotten into the word according to 
the pattern of other words which contain the ' organic ' combination 
-v6p-, and in the same way he explains most other purely phonetic 
' corruption.' This supposition, which in the case of the solitary 
word avBpamos may or may not be correct, is of no avail when broader 
phenomena of phonetic change are concerned. Chiefly for three 
reasons. First, it does not account for phonetic phenomena which 
repeat themselves in various widely separated localities and periods. 
So for instance, the insertion of d and b between n and r and m and r. 
This appears in such widely separated languages and periods as 
are represented by Sanskrit ambla = amla ' sour,' (m)bru = Zend 
mru ' to speak '; Greek avBpos, ptcnjpBpia ; French cindre and 
chambre ; German ' Hein-d-rich? etc. ; the assumption that the 
same analogy has come into play independently under these 
various conditions is altogether unwarrantable. Secondly, the 
extraordinary regularity with which certain phonetic changes take 
place is in no way accounted for by this supposition. Granted that 
Indo-European *geusd was changed to Gothic kiusa on the basis 
of some obscure analogy, why should every other g also pass over 
into k ? Thirdly, this supposition ignores the patent existence of 
phonetic causes for phonetic change. So, e. g., the assibilation of 
a dental before a dental, the accent in Verner's law, etc., etc. 
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Neither are we likely to be satisfied by a somewhat external 
comparison recently suggested by Friedrich Miiller in the first 
volume of Techmer's Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, 
Vol. I, p. 213, between phonetic law and fashion. 

2. Our judgment as to the intrinsic probability of the theory 
depends upon the extent and the character of the ground which it 
would cover in the case of its general acceptance. If it be framed 
to cover a few paltry cases of limited scope and broken regularity, 
it falls from its own weakness. If it accounts for just those parts 
of the language-body and language-history which are most tan- 
gible and exposed, and if these form a sufficiently respectable share 
of the entire mass of the language-facts, this hypothesis, like all 
other hypotheses, thereby itself becomes a probability. Two facts 
which show the latter to be true have to be borne in mind here. 
First, there is no language which can be studied historically or 
comparatively that does not exhibit phonetic facts of sufficiently 
wide scope to allow us to apply to them the term phonetic law. 
Secondly, the more incisive the study of the languages of our and 
especially also the Shemitic family, the larger becomes the number 
of these phonetic laws. Only the most extended knowledge of 
languages ought to endow one with the right to sit in final judg- 
ment on this question. For instance, it will be a fact both inter- 
esting and new to most readers to hear that correlation of the 
Lithuanian and Lettish is of such a nature that they can, to a very 
considerable extent, be transmuted one into the other by the obser- 
vance of a certain set of phonetic correspondences (cf. Leskien in 
a paper read before the English Philological Society in 1878, 
entitled ' Lithuanian, Lettish and Prussian Philology,' page 3 fg.) It 
is more widely known that the Zend and the Vedic Sanskrit exhibit 
such regularity in their phonetic correspondences that not infre- 
quently entire passages can be transferred from one to the other 
by the application of phonetic laws (see Bartholomae, Handbuch 
der altiranischen Dialecte, preface). It is well known that the 
phonetic differences between the various Shemitic languages, 
especially in their consonants, are to a considerable extent lawful 
and orderly. Indeed, phonetic law is all-prevailing, or at any 
rate, the facts for which we claim explanation on the basis of 
phonetic law. On the other hand, it would be impossible to 
produce any language where the phonetic changes, either within its 
own special history or when compared with its kin, are exclusively 
sporadic or arbitrary. Yet nothing would be more natural than just 
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this state of things, provided that nothing but the semi-conscious 
whim of the individual aided by his linguistic pet-vice of laziness 
originally lay at the bottom of every phonetic change. These 
considerations invest the hypothesis of phonetic law, though it is 
and will probably ever remain a dogma, with a force which is best 
exhibited in the fact that it has gained the adherence of a large 
and growing proportion of the best linguists. The burden of 
proof now rests upon the shoulders of the sceptics ; it is their 
duty to present some acceptable explanation for phenomena like 
those classed under Grimm's law, which, when supplemented by 
Verner's, works With such regularity that we may pardon the 
inordinate enthusiasm which has led certain scholars to speak of 
phonetic laws as identical in their effect with laws of nature. 
Against such regularity, isolated cases of apparent lawlessness, 
drawn from . modern cultivated speech, prove nothing. Modern 
speech is cudgelled back from the pathway of its natural develop- 
ment by the dictates of an authoritative literature, by acade- 
mies, by the stage, etc., with their allies, the grammar and the 
dictionary. To ask the believer in phonetic law to unravel all 
phonetic perversities which must arise from the incongruous 
mixture is evidently a piece of injustice. But even here the 
absolute equivalence of various forms of the same word is very 
doubtful, e. g. both pronunciations for some : sm and sdm can 
be heard, but only the most careless observation will pronounce 
them original phonetic equivalents. The person who employs 
the reduced form in the sentence ' give me sm beef will never 
say ' sm people like beef, others like mutton,' but 'sdm people,' 
etc. In other words, we find a perfectly plausible starting-point 
for the two functionally equivalent sound-groups in the varying 
demands of sentence accentuation. To resume then, we have every 
reason to see in the scope of phonetic laws and in the unsatisfactor- 
iness of all attempts to do without them, a strong proof of their 
truth. 

3. Prof. Easton's pessimism in the preceding paper reaches its 
height when he complains about the work which has been accom- 
plished by this doctrine, and when he suggests that we leave our 
present strict methods and return to anarchy. He grants that some 
small matters, like Verner's law, the laws of palatalization, the laws 
of ablaut, the original I. E. variation of vocalism, the existence of 
lingual and nasal sonants, have come to light under the rule of this 
method. He might have added dozens of other laws equally 
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important in principle ; he might have shown that new methods, 
new fields of investigation, have been thrown open in the progress 
of grammatical research under its auspices (e. g. the study of 
sentence-accent and sentence-euphony, the more systematic study 
of the laws of analogy, etc.) But he prefers to point out the diffi- 
culties. Now difficulties in detail there surely are, but we must be 
careful to recognize that these are likely to be due to the frag- 
mentariness of the material investigated, and that they do not 
in any way disprove the efficacy of the new methods as a whole. 

It is not difficult to show that it is the efficacy of grammatical 
investigation, with the aid of this principle, which constitutes its 
surest hold upon grammatical science. It will be well to dwell upon 
some single case of primary importance, rather than to attempt to 
present all its advantages. We will compare the treatment of 
special new formations in the separate languages as carried on 
before the definite formulation of this principle, and as carried on 
to-day. Bopp explains the Latin perfect monui as compounded 
of the root man and the root Mil (so Comp. Gramm." §521). 
Curtius, in the second edition of his Verbum, explains Lat. viderim 
as the result of composition of the root vid with the root as, or 
iowt from the same two roots ; both scholars offer in support such 
external combinations as amdtus sum, or the use of auxiliaries in 
modern languages. Such explanations represent one of the staple 
methods of explaining difficult forms employed during a period 
of about fifty years, and they have been a drag on the legitimate 
advance of the science perhaps more than any other error withiu 
it. As the direct outcome of the concomitant principles of phonetic 
law and analogy we recognize the following facts which bear upon 
such cases : 

Every indigenous word in any language of our family can be 
the result of only one of two processes : (1) a direct heritage from 
the period of parent speech; (2) the result of analogy. The 
existence of roots in a fluid state in an individual language of our 
family is altogether preposterous. Forms then like Latin monui 
and amabo, Greek iXiOijv and eVraXijv, etc., unless it should be 
possible to trace their antecedents back to the parent speech, which 
possibility cannot as yet be denied categorically, must be the 
result of some analogical complication. Explanations, such as is 
given by Curtius for edodijv, as consisting of the root Sa> compounded 
with the root % within the individual history of the Greek, are no 
doubt forever banished from the apparatus of comparative 
grammar. 
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The chief factor that acts as an element of uncertainty is found 
in the subjectiveness of explanations upon the basis of analogy. 
It is impossible to lay down laws here which shall prevent the 
unskilful from going astray; here even the deepest students of 
language must sometimes err. So the analogical explanation 
of the restoration of the a- in eXva-a, criticized in the preceding 
paper, does not find favor in my eyes any more than in Professor 
Easton's ; the difference lies in the fact that he exaggerates the 
importance of such a mistake. Possibly the a- in the paradigm of 
this aorist is only in part due to restoration ; it may have been 
retained in the first person : *?Wm = eXva-a, or in a more primitive 
form of the second *eXvo-(<r), which afterwards changed analogically 
to e\va-as. On the other hand, the objection to Schmidt's phonetic 
mediation between Lat. pes pedis and irois iro86s is altogether 
unfounded. Why should not Lat. pes pedis be the result of an 
assimilation from pas pedis ? Are not such processes absolutely 
proveable ? The Latin declines jecur jecinoris where jecinoris is 
due to a palpable and evidently less simple assimilation. Sk. 
yakrt : yaknas, Greek fyrap ipraros, Lat. femur feminis point to an 
original declension jecur *jecinis as clearly as anything at all is 
clear in grammatical matters. In the same way the assimilation 
in the opposite direction which yields Dor. nS>s, gen. nodos contains 
an absolutely unobjectionable assumption. The cases in which 
precisely such assimilations take place in modern languages, where 
we can start from the terminus a quo and arrive at the terminus ad 
quem without any suppositions at all, are so numerous that such 
an explanation is the most plausible imaginable. But if any 
one's linguistic conscience is oppressed by this or that assump- 
tion, let him hold aloof, let him question the individual case. 
As investigation upon the basis of the principles now current 
moves on, the liability to error will decrease more and more. The 
generation of linguists who watch closely the workings of the 
principle, who will handle diligently and familiarly the numerous 
clear cases which arise from it, will not fail to acquire that quality 
of judgment, or better taste or tact, which will teach them to feel 
more and more correcdy when they are face to face with these 
processes, how they came about, and where the words and concep- 
tions that furnished the impetus for the inorganic changes lie. 
Very little has as yet been done in the way of classifying analogical 
processes ;' yet classification is possible to a considerable extent, and 

] Cf. Misteli in the ' Zeitschrift fttr Velkerpsychologie, Vol. XI, p. 443 fg- 
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will no doubt do much for the development of that instinct without 
which one necessarily goes astray. It may be well to point out that 
the very striking case of jecur jecinoris is by no means isolated, but 
belongs to a very special class among the analogical processes. It 
might be called syncretic analogy. The form jecinoris contains a 
mixture of n and ^-declensions, arising from the heteroclitic 
character of the entire paradigm, which was declined heterocliti- 
cally before the division of the languages. In the same manner 
Sk. kardmi is the result of syncretic analogy, being a precipitate 
in the classical language of two Vedic presents from the same 
root, namely, kdrdmi and krndmi. As another example of a class 
I will but mention the analogy of opposites ; such, e. g., is late 
Lat. senexter for sinister, evidently assimilated to dexter, or no- 
cturnus according to diur-nus. The collection and assortment of 
large masses of such cases will act as a strong regulating element 
in the future operations with analogy ; even now no one can count 
upon a hearing in explanations by analogy unless they are sup- 
ported by parallels, and the larger the number of accepted 
explanations grows, the more rigidly will these be employed as 
norms for future explanation. 

Thus, even this part of the apparatus of the new school is des- 
tined to be handled in the future more and more methodically, and 
it will be not the smallest of the deserts of this school to have led 
to a careful study of analogy ; for certainly whatever views one 
holds of the nature and growth of language, it is impossible to 
move any perceptible distance without recognizing the workings 
of this force. It is futile to point out against all this that such 
and such a scholar is arbitrary, or contradicts himself in his 
explanations. This can be granted a priori, and simply shows 
that there is needed in this work a degree of circumspection 
greater than has fallen to the lot of certain investigators. 

In the manner and extent to which the principle of ' phonetic 
law and analogy ' has accomplished work lies its surest hold upon 
the science. It is not too much to say that if the doctrine of the 
inviolability' of phonetic laws should ultimately turn out to be 
false, this fact would hardly detract from its value as a method ; 
for there it has approved itself by its fruits. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 



